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STUART AND JACOBITE LYRICS. 

The hundred-odd years of conflict between the English Stu- 
arts and their various opponents occasioned a large number of 
comparatively neglected songs and ballads, — eulogy, satire, 
and historical narrative. The first two classes I shall not dis- 
cuss in this paper, nor shall I treat in any way the numerous 
retrospective songs which appeared after political Jacobitism 
had degenerated into a sentimental love of the white rose. I 
shall confine myself to notes on the contemporary, historical 
ballads written by the partisans of the Stuarts, and shall at- 
tempt to include every such ballad that has reference to the 
two rebellions known as the Fifteen and the Forty-Five. 1 

These historical ballads are numerous, and covering in their 
inaccurate but rather interesting fashion the entire period 
from 1640 to 1745, record most of the events occasioned by the 
hostility towards the Stuarts. There are a few accounts of 
early battles in the Civil War, and several on Montrose and 
his campaigns. The Popish Plot, Rye House Plot, and Mon- 
mouth's rebellion, which disturbed the reigns of Charles II 
and his brother, are recorded in so many ballads that examples 
may be found in practically all collections of political verse. 
The revolution of 1688, prolific of satire, was so disastrous to 
the Stuarts that their supporters found little incentive to 
chronicle its events. The most interesting songs are Whig 
accounts of the Irish campaign. Claverhouse, James II 's well- 
hated lieutenant, appears as the hero of one of the most 
spirited Jacobite songs that has been preserved, "The Battle 
of Killiecrankie. " In addition to this, there are songs re- 
cording other events in his career, — the affair at Pentland 
Hills, and the two clashes so well known to all readers of Old 
Mortality, at Loudon Hill and Bothwell Bridge. The first 
Jacobite rising, the Fifteen, despite the fact that its end was 

1 It should be remembered that there is a large body of songs and 
ballads on the opposite side of the question, but with these I am not 
concerned. Nor shall I discuss the comparatively well-known work 
of men like Dryden, Suckling, and Cleveland. I am concerned primarily 
with the waifs and estrays of royalist verse, the street songs which 
may be found scattered through such collections as the Roxburghe 
Ballads, but which have never been examined as a whole. 
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inglorious, occasioned a few ballads of importance. Thirty 
years later came the Forty-five, when for a few months the 
songs and ballads appeared as fast as in 1660. And then, 
following Culloden, the Jacobites laid down their pens, for 
there was no longer a cause to support. 

A. 
from 1640 to 1689 

Loyalist accounts of battles fought in England during the 
Civil War are few. Professor Firth has published four in the 
third volume of the Scottish Historical Review, 2 which illus- 
trate the eagerness of the King's men to make capital out of 
unimportant victories. "The Tribe off Banburye," in the 
Percy Folio MS. 3 and three ballads in Rump Songs, 1 after- 
wards reprinted in various places, may be added to this list, 
and passed without comment. The one good song reminis- 
cent of this period that I have been able to discover is ' ' Les- 
ley 's March to Longmaston Moor," first printed in the Tea 
Table Miscellany. 6 The song is well known, and need not be 
printed here. A word concerning its authorship, however, is 
in point. Ramsay marked it as an "old song," but gave no 
indication of the source from which he had secured it. Modern 
editors have not been able to say more than that this charac- 
terization may be accepted with hesitation. If Ramsay 
wrote it, however, it is surprising that he left it so compara- 
tively ' ' unpolished. ' ' 6 

Incidents in Montrose's career are chronicled in six songs 
which it is fair to call contemporary. "Bonny John Seton," 
a popular ballad, 7 neutral in its attitude, pictures Montrose 

'Pages 262 f. These are really ballads on the "Bishops' War", 
which preceded the Civil War. 

3 II, 39. 

4 "The Battle of Worcester", 153; "Upon Routing the Scots Army", 
248; and "The Scotch AVar", 228. 

"The note in the Minstrelsy. II, 201, is incorrect in giving the 
Evergreen as the first place of publication. 

'Allan Cunningham rewrote "Lesley's March" for his own Songs 
of Scotland, and entirely missed the point of the satire. See Vol. II, 
141. 

'Child, IV, 51; no. 198. 
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as leader of the Covenanters, opposed at the Bridge of Dee 
by the Royalists under Johnston. The ballad is easily accessi- 
ble, and offers no perplexities to any one who will read Pro- 
fessor Child's introduction. It should be noted in this connec- 
tion that Montrose appears in one version of the ' ' Bonnie 
House o Airlie, " 8 a ballad most prolific of traditional versions 
and imitations. The allusion to Montrose will be found in 
the D text. 

The next event in Montrose's career noted in the ballads is 
the battle of Auldearn, in which he defeated Sir John Hurry, 
4 May, 1645. The record is found, badly confused, in "The 
Haughs of Cromdale. " 9 It is interesting chiefly because it is 
pronouncedly loyalist in tone. 

For a description of one of Montrose's victories written 
in a slightly less pedestrian fashion, one can do no better 
than read ' ' The Battle of Alf ord. ' ' 10 The climactic stanza 
runs as follows: — 

"They hunted us and dunted us, 
They drave us here and there, 
Until three hundred of our men 
Lay gasping in their lair", — 

no weak tribute to Montrose's clansmen. 

The last two contemporary songs on Montrose which I have 
been able to find record his disastrous defeat at Philiphaugh, 
13 September, 1645, and his final surprise and capture at 
Corbiesdale, after his return from the continent in 1650. Both 
songs are easily accessible, the former, ' ' The Battle of Philip- 
haugh," in Child's Ballads, and the second, "The Gallant 
Grahams," in the same editor's Ballads (British Poets). 11 It 
is perhaps worth while noting that in the account of Philip- 
haugh, which is pronouncedly anti-Stuart, the Marquis is ac- 
corded the title "The Great Montrose." I quote the con- 
cluding stanza : — 

•Ibid. IV, 54; no. 199. 

» See the note in Child (British Poets), VII, 234. 

10 Ibid., p. 238. This ballad records the death of Lord George Gordon, 
Montrose's lieutenant. 

11 Child, IV, 77; no. 202; and Child (British Poets), VII, 137, re- 
spectively. 
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"Now let us a' for Lesley pray, 
And his brave company, 
For they hae vanquishd great Montrose, 
Our cruel enemy." 

The song on the affair at Corbiesdale was written some time af- 
ter the Restoration, but it is fired by an animus against the 
Whigs which ten years had not sufficed to cool. It may fairly 
be called a contemporary production. 12 

Songs on the Restoration, which followed the execution of 
Montrose after ten years, I purposely omit. They are numer- 
ous, uninteresting, and fairly well known. Their historical 
value, moreover, is slight. They are chiefly eulogies of Charles 
II. Between this event and the so-called discovery of the Pop- 
ish Plot, in 1678, there are few songs that concern us here. 
It was a period productive of satire, a period in which party 
feeling ran high, but not a period in which many events de- 
manded chronicling in the ballads. Even the songs on the 
Popish Plot are apt to be more satirical than historical. There 
are a good many of these stall ballads dealing with Oates's 
conspiracy, 13 and they evidence in impressive manner the 
widespread excitement which prevailed. But since specimens, 
at least, are easily accessible, and there is nothing new in 
either the forms or the temper of the songs, illustration does 
not seem necessary. 

Shortly after Shaftesbury's flight to Holland a plot was 
set on foot to assassinate the king and his brother James at 
the Rye House farm, which they were to pass on their way 
home from a Newmarket visit. The plot miscarried, the 
conspirators were betrayed, and several, including some of 
high station, executed. As in the case of the Popish Plot, 
there is a good deal of contemporary literature reflecting the 
temper of the times. 14 Three stanzas from "The Whigs Ex- 
posed ' ' are rather more interesting than the average because of 

u Sir William Aytoun's "The Execution of Montrose" is the best 
tribute to the Marquis that has yet appeared. It is, of course, retro- 
spective. 

13 Hogg preserves several which seem to be genuine ; consult also 
the Box. Bal. IV, 121 f., V, 597 f. 

14 See Box. Bal. V, passim, for representative accounts. 
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their echoes of the civil war, and the references to Monmouth 
and Shaftesbury, the Whig leaders : — 

"Now the plotters and plots are confounded, 

And all their designs are made known, 
Which smelt so strong of the Roundhead, 

And treason of forty-one; 
And all the pious intentions, 

For property, liberty, laws, 
Are found to be only inventions 

To bring in their Good Old Cause. 

"By their delicate bill of exclusion, 

So hotly pursued by the rabble, 
They hoped to have made such confusion 

As never was seen at old Babel: 
Then Shaftesbury's brave city boys 

And Monmouth's country relations, 
Were ready to second the noise 

And send it throughout the three nations. 

* * * * # 

"The murder of father and king 

And extinguishing all the right line 
Was a good and a godly thing 

And worthy the Whig's design. 
The hanging of prelate and peer 

And putting the guards to the sword, 
And fleying and slashing lord-mayors, 

Was to do the work of the Lord." " 

Two years after the Rye House plot, James, Duke of York, 
succeeded to the throne. In the same year Charles's illegiti- 
mate son, James, Duke of Monmouth, returned from his quasi- 
exile on the continent, proclaimed himself king, and raised the 
standard of rebellion. Despite a personal popularity which 
had for some time been a cause of alarm to his uncle, Mon- 
mouth found himself attended by but few followers. "When 
his poorly organized force met the royal troops at Sedgemoor, 
the battle was short and decisive. Monmouth himself fled, 
was found hiding in a field of grain, taken to London, and 
promptly executed. Then came Jeffreys and the "bloody 
assizes. ' ' 

16 Hogg, I, 339. It is perhaps unnecessary to point out that the 
events of the last stanza never actually occurred. 
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The suppression of the rebellion brought joy to Tories and 
Catholics alike, and ballads recounting the events of the three 
weeks flooded the country. 16 Then as Lord Jeffreys and his 
atrocities became notorious, a large number of songs reviling 
him and his methods swelled the total to an almost unbeliev- 
able extent. The accounts of the rebellion are not unlike the 
Bong from which I have just quoted ; the latter, though in some 
instances published only after the Revolution of 1688, are in- 
teresting because of their presentation of the case from the 
opposite point of view. I quote two stanzas from " Jefferey's 
Villainies Discovered": — 

"Then next to the West he hurried with speed, 
To murther poor men, a very good deed! 
He made many honest men's hearts for to bleed. 

Sing hey, brave Chancellourl Oh fine Chancellourl 

Delicate Chancellour, Oh! 

"The prisoners to plead to his Lordship did cry, 
But still he made answer, and thus did reply, 
'We'll hang you up first, and then after we'll try" I 
Sing hey!" etc." 

The Revolution of 1688 did not offer loyalists many oppor- 
tunities for chronicling victories, although naturally the 
advent of William and Mary provoked an outburst of 
vituperative satire which increased in bitterness as the hope- 
lessness of the Stuart cause became apparent. A few histori- 
cal songs appeared, however, one of which is rather interest- 
ing because it is a frank imitation of an older popular ballad. 
"The Belgic Boar," a "new song to the old tune of Chevy 
Chase," 18 was written after James's exile, but near enough 
the events it records to be called contemporary. It is the best 
illustration I have found of a popular ballad forced bodily 
into the service of the Stuarts. I quote the first three stanzas 
to show the method used: — 

"See Box. Bal. V, 608-739. 
17 Box. Bal. V, 721. 

"On "Chevy Chase" and its history, see "Geschichte der Ballade 
Chevy Chase", by Karl Messier, Berlin, 1911. 
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"God prosper long our noble King, 
Our hopes and wishes all; 
A fatal landing late there did 
In Devonshire befall. 

"To drive our Monarch from his throne, 
Prince Naso took his way; 
The babe may rue that's newly born 
The landing at Torbay. 

"The stubborn Tarquin, void of grace, 
A vow to Hell does make 
To force his father abdicate, 

And then his crown to take". 1 * 

The only song on the so-called "Reading skirmish" that I 
have found, is a "Whig production, easily accessible. 20 A single 
ballad, "England's Joyful Welcome to her King," 21 also 
accessible, records James's temporary return to Whitehall in 
the latter part of December, 1688, and illustrates the avidity 
with which the loyalists made political capital out of rela- 
tively unimportant events. The famous resolution of abdi- 
cation is ridiculed best, perhaps, in an easily accessible song 
in Wilkins's Political Poetry. 22 Records of the Irish campaign 
are many, 23 but I have been able to find only one written by 
a Jacobite. This is a song of three stanzas, "King James's 
Welcome to Ireland," 24 supposed to have been sung before 
the King at his entry into Dublin, 24 March, 1689. 

Long before the Battle of the Boyne was fought and won, 
John Graham of Claverhouse, first Viscount Dundee, had 
gained an unenviable notoriety in Scotland. The portrait of 
"Bloody Clavers" painted by Sir Walter Scott in Old Mor- 
tality is so widely known that the book has become a sort of 
locus classicus for information concerning the able and gen- 
erally hated loyalist commander. The contemporary songs 
offer no evidence concerning the fairness of Scott's character- 
ization. Neutrality seems to have been undreamed of; the 

"Box. Bal. Ill, 437. 

* Child (British Poets), VII, 243. 

a Box. Bal. VII, 710. 

"Vol. II, 7. 

" See the Percy Society, Vol. I, part 3. 

"Ibid. 29. 
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traditional ballads are strongly anti-Stuart, reflecting the tem- 
per of the Presbyterian Covenanters ; to offset these are a few 
songs equally bitter against the Cameronians, and loud in 
praise of Dundee. 

If we except "The Battle of Pentland Hills," 26 in which 
Claverhouse's troopers are merely mentioned as "the gallant 
Grahams," the earliest song on Claverhouse is the traditional 
ballad "Loudon Hill," or "Drumclog." 26 This easily ac- 
cessible version is a Whig account of the affair, and is included 
here only for the sake of making the picture more complete. 
The immediate result of the success of Robert Hamilton and 
his followers at Loudon Hill was the summoning of Monmouth 
and his army from across the border. The resulting battle at 
Bothwell Bridge occasioned several accounts which seem to be 
contemporary. Of these the best known is the traditional 
"Bothwell Bridge." 27 This too is strongly anti-Stuart in 
temper. Equally bitter is a Whig chap-book, "Bothwell 
Lines", with which, in the Harvard College library, is 
bound up a "Description of the Rebels in Scotland in Anno 
1679." 28 The forty-eight eight-line stanzas are for the most 
part uninteresting; I quote three from the section which re- 
counts the two battles : 

"At Lowdon Hill, as I hear say 
They set themselves in battil ray, 
And solemnly did swear and say 

They would not be remiss 

To fight the battles of the Lord; 

They did consent with one accord 

All who does suffer for the Lord 

Shall have eternal bliss. 

"Minstrelsy, II, 244. See on this same affair "The Covenanters' 
Army at Rullion Green", Maidment's PasquUs, 232. 

"Child, IV, 105; no. 205. A curious account of the murder of 
Archbishop Sharpe, which occasioned the battle at Loudon Hill, may 
be found in Rox. Bal. IV, 150. 

"Child, IV, 108; no. 206. 

a Scottish Poetry, Welsh Poetry, H. C. L. 15476.17. The volume is 
a miscellaneous collection of chap-books. 
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"Now June the two and twenty day, 
At Bothwell Bridge began the play, 
At the first fire they fled away 

As sheep out of the fold. 
Great things they promised to do, 
The which they solemnly did vow; 
But when the push they were put to, 

Their courage waxed cold. 

"Our Cannoneer gave such a blast, 
That put them all in such agast, 
Which made the first of them be last, 

The swiftest led the Van. 
Fled from the Bridge, their great support, 
Like cowardly cullions left their Fort, 
To see the flight it was good sport, 

So couchingly they ran." x 

Another loyalist account of the same general sort, but more 
spirited, is "The Battell of Bodwell-B ridge. " I quote the 
two best stanzas : 

"The good Earle of Athole and gallant Montrose 
They pulled the Whigs Piriweegs over their nose, 
Then Captains and Chieftains did sleep in their hose, 
When they came to the Battel of Bodwell. 

"The good Captain Clavers, with his good dragoons, 
He scattered the Whigs through the south country bounds, 
He gave them many sore deadly wounds, 

When they came to the Battel of Bodwell." 30 

The best song on Bothwell Bridge is, I believe, the work of 
James Hogg, and may be found in his collected works. 31 

Claverhouse's last victory, won at Killiecrankie Pass in 
1689, cost him his life. The battle is celebrated in the most 
spirited, and if one may judge by the number of times it has 
been reprinted, the most popular of all the earlier Jacobite 
lyrics. Practically every collection of Scottish poetry con- 
tains the verses, beginning, 

"Clavers and his Highlandmen 

Came down upon the raw, man." 

"This is from no. VIII, part II. 

K Fugitive Scottish Poetry, ed. David Laing; Edinburgh, 1853. Num- 
ber XXXV. 

"Five vols., Glasgow, 1838-1840; see I, 284. 
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Further quotation is unnecessary. The song remains anony- 
mous, despite the attempts of editors to find an author. Burns 's 
account of Killiecrankie, "Where hae ye Been Sae Braw, 
Lad?" is probably founded on an older song, which has un- 
fortunately disappeared. 32 Professor Firth has recently 
printed a contemporary ballad on Claverhouse in the Scott- 
ish Historical Review for July, 1911. Other contemporary 
accounts of his campaigns I have not been able to find. 

B. 

"The Fifteen" 

Between Killiecrankie, in 1689, and the outbreak of the 
first Jacobite rebellion in 1715, there appeared few historical 
ballads which come within the limits of this study. The satir- 
ists were never busier than during the early part of this peri- 
od, and part of their work, such as the songs on the Union, 
and on Bishop Sacheverell 's sermon, has a distinctly historical 
value. But for the ballads whose chief purpose was to chron- 
icle events, we have to wait until 1715. 

In this year the Jacobites made two feeble and unfortunate 
attempts to restore James Stuart to the throne. The Earl of 
Mar, expecting aid from France, raised the standard in Sep- 
tember, and called on the Highlanders to support him. Two 
months later the drawn battle of Sheriffmuir virtually put an 
end to the rising. James did not reach his army till after 
the battle, and then his despondency only added to the de- 
moralization. In the course of the winter he and Mar escaped 
to France, leaving the army to the mercy of Argyle and the 
English. This mismanaged affair, usually known as the 
"northern half," was no more unsuccessful than the southern. 
William Mackintosh, Thomas Forster, and the Earl of Der- 
wentwater 33 led a small force into Northumberland, hoping 

"See the Centenary Burns, III, 81; also Child (British Poets), 
VII, 153. 

18 Forster held the Pretender's commission as General, and was the 
leader of the five hundred English Jacobites. Mackintosh brought over 
a thousand Highlanders, in chief part from the clan Mackintosh. Fors- 
ter, as commander, surrendered "at discretion" to a force of hardly a 
thousand men, in spite of the protests of Mackintosh and others. 
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that the English Jacobites would rise. In this they were dis- 
appointed, however, and after a brief campaign the rebels 
surrendered at Preston, on the same day that Sheriffmuir 
was being fought. 

Three ballads which seem approximately contemporary with 
the Fifteen, record the events of the northern half in a fash- 
ion that has won them long-enduring popularity. In prac- 
tically any collection of Scottish verse one may find them, — 
"The Chevalier's Muster Roll," "Up and War Them A', 
Willie," and " Sherif muir. " The earliest texts I have been 
able to find are the versions printed in Herd's first collection, 
the 1769 Scots Songs. 3 * Since that time they have been re- 
printed with additions and emendations to suit the whims of 
various editors. 

Three other songs on the same campaign, less widely known, 
but apparently written not long after the event, should be 
mentioned in passing. "The Marquis of Huntley's Retreat" 35 
is "a song made by some of the Grants in ob- 
loquy of the Gordons, ' ' 36 and offers nothing 

of interest. "Aikendrum," first printed, I believe, by Hogg, 3r 
is even more unintelligible than he realized. Perhaps it is 
the Shepherd's own coinage. The third is the only song on 

M "The Ancient and Modern Scots Songs, Heroic Ballads", etc. 
[David Herd], Edinburgh, 1769. Herd did not tell where he found 
his songs, but I am inclined to believe they are approximately con- 
temporary. "The Chevalier's Muster Roll" is not the sort of a song 
that would have been written after the rebellion had ended. There is 
a note in the Museum, IV, 220*, indicating that a version of "Up and 
Waur them A', Willie" had appeared in 1752, in The Charmer, a col- 
lection to which I have not had access. The third, "Sheriffmuir", 
is generally attributed to the Rev. Murdoch M'Lennan, (1701-1783). 
If he was the author, and the Editors of the Centenary Burns accept 
the ascription without question, (III, 357), the song was probably writ- 
ten before the Forty-five had taken place. An added reason for think- 
ing these songs to be contemporary, is the fact that in 1769, when Herd 
published them, the Jacobite "revival" had not begun. 

" The oldest text seems to be in Maidment's A New Book of Old 
Ballads, from which place Professor Child copied it for his Ballads, 
(British Poets), VII, 267. 

"Hogg, II, 255. 

"Ibid. II, 22. See the notes, p. 258. 
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the Fifteen containing a direct reference to King James's part 
in the rising that I have been able to find. It is printed in 
Peter Buehan's Gleanings, 3 * and may very well be genuine; 
I quote six of the stanzas : — 

"Here begins the guid New Year, 

My mantle, my mantle, 
Guid bless us a' that 's present here, 

My mantle 's on the green hay. (refrain passim.) 
***** 

"King James is land't at Peterhead, 
Ane honor great to us indeed. 

***** 

"He slept a' "night in our good town 
Upon a guid saft bed o' down. 

"In the morning when he raise 
The Marischal's baillie brush'd his claithes. 

***** 

"He's come to set auld Scotland free 
From curs'd Hanover's tyranny. 
"Them that does not wish him well, 
My mantle, my mantle, 
May highland clans wi' German steel 
Lay their mantles on the green hay." 

In the little group of songs dealing with the southern in- 
vasion, James Radcliffe, third Earl of Derwentwater, is the 
central figure. A stall ballad "On the First Rebellion" 39 was 
not necessarily written after the Forty-five, despite the title 
in Ritson's collection. The name may have been changed to fit 
the exigencies of the occasion. It does not seem like a retro- 
spective song, though it is possible that the execution of the 
younger Derwentwater, in 1746, in fulfillment of the sentence 
passed in 1716, recalled the fate of the elder brother, and 
gave the necessary inspiration to the balladist. 

Much more interesting is the traditional ballad, ' ' Lord Der- 
wentwater. ' ' *° Derwentwater is the central figure ; the only 

Tage 149. Gleanings of Scotch, English, and Irish scarce old 
Ballads, chiefly tragical and historical, Peterhead, 1825. 

"Northern Garland, ed. Ritson, London, 1810; "The Northumberland 
Garland", 85. Hogg prints a version of this as "An excellent New 
Song on the Rebellion", Hogg, II, 102. 

"Child, IV, 115; no. 208. 
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reference to the Stuarts or their claim occurs in the tenth 
stanza. After describing Derwentwater's summons to court, 
his will, and briefly, the ride to London, the account contin- 
ues: — 

"When they came into fair London town 
Into the courtiers' hall, 
The lords and knichts in fair London town 
Did him a traitor call. 

" 'A traitor ! a traitor !' says my lord, 
'A traitor ! how can that be, 
An it was na for the keeping of five thousand men 
To fight for King Jamie?'"* 1 

It is the last of the popular ballads with which we shall be 
concerned. 

Derwentwater was executed in February, 1716. A good 
many songs have been written lamenting his fate, but few of 
them are contemporary. A formal poem in the Towneley MS., 
"On the Executions in — 1716, " 42 is interesting solely be- 
cause of its unquestionable authenticity. Hogg's "0 Beau- 
tiful Brittania" 43 is undoubtedly a contemporary song, writ- 
ten soon after the rising, but thoroughly pedestrian. "By 
Carnousie's Auld "Wa's" and "When the King Comes O'er 
the "Water," both popular, are without much doubt spurious.* 4 

After the utter collapse of the Fifteen, the Jacobites tried 
to get help from Charles XII, then finishing a disastrous reign 
as King of Sweden. Two songs of questionable antiquity re- 
fer more or less directly to this plan, but offer nothing of 
special interest. 46 

Hogg, and various editors since his time, printed other 

** Ibid. IV, 117, a Text. 

a Page 93. 

K Hogg, I, 141. 

"The former was not printed till 1861, in Mackay's Jacobite Songs 
and Ballads of Scotland, and is a worked over version of Burns's "There'll 
Never be Peace Till Jamie Comes Hame." The second seems to have 
been first printed by Hogg, (I, 45,) to whom I charge responsibility for 
the song and the legend that it was written by Lady Keith. 

"The first is "Weel May We A' Be", Museum, IV, 167; the second, 
"Here's A Health to the Valiant Swede", which I have not found 
printed earlier than Hogg, II, 44. 
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songs on the Fifteen which have passed current. A few of 
these, notably "Will Ye Go to Sheriffmuir ? " 4e and "The 
Auld Stuarts Back Again," 47 one dislikes to give up, for they 
are good songs. But I can find no evidence that they deserve 
to be included in this class of contemporary documents, and 
not a little that they are retrospective. 48 

This list of genuine Relics of the first rebellion is not long 
enough to warrant many generalizations, but one fact seems 
of sufficient importance to be noted. Loyalty to the Stuarts 
is all but entirely absent. Clan feeling and sympathy 
for Derwentwater underly the best ballads, but it is 
only occasionally that such sentiments appear as might have 
been expected from a nation in arms to support the exiled 
house. Hogg and his friends filled their retrospective songs 
with a sentimental sort of loyalty which has been accepted as 
indicative of the attitude of the highlanders and other Jacob- 
ites in the army. But in the contemporary songs this is con- 
spicuously absent, a fact that seems to confirm the opinion that 
even by 1715 distrust of the Stuarts, or at least indifference 
to their fate, had become much more general than Mar and 
his unfortunate associates realized. 

C. 
"The Forty-five" 

Thirty years after James Stuart made his first attempt to re- 
gain the throne, his son Charles Edward led the clans in the 
last Jacobite rebellion. Charles landed in Scotland as his 
father's representative, and in all proclamations, manifestoes, 
and orders, signed himself simply ' ' Prince Regent. ' ' In fact, 
however, he was the heart and soul of the rising. Without his 
personal appeal to Cameron of Lochiel, the first chieftain in 
arms, it is doubtful whether the loyalists could have gathered 

"Hogg, I, 349. 

"Ibid. I, 122. 

** Hogg seems to have been the first man to discover them, a fact 
In itself enough to create suspicion. Moreover, they are unlike the 
undoubtedly contemporary songs which have survived, and exactly ot a 
piece with the work which the Shepherd and his friends were doing ia 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 
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a single regiment. During the march into England, and even 
more noticeably during the retreat, the Prince proved an able 
leader. Throughout his stay in Great Britain his personal 
popularity did far more to make the Forty-five, for a time at 
least, a formidable rebellion, than any claim his father may 
have had to the English throne. 

Partly because of this genuine popularity of the Prince, 
and partly because the early successes of the Jacobites gave 
great encouragement to their ballad makers, the number of 
songs on the Forty-five is surprisingly large. If several for- 
mal addresses, and an ode or two be included, there are, I 
believe, some thirty contemporary songs or poems on the 
rising. Many written by Hogg, Allan Cunningham, and 
others, and printed as genuine relics, are, with those of doubt- 
ful age, left out of consideration. 

Of these, the earliest, in point of time, are eight songs or 
poems written apparently before the battle of Prestonpans, 
indicative of the state of mind of the Loyalists at the very 
outbreak of the rebellion. 49 Without exception they are un- 
interesting, and nearly as fulsome as the poetry addressed to 
Charles II in 1660. I quote three stanzas from the Towneley 
MS., as the best illustration of this class: — 

"To all loyal subjects glad tidings I bring; 
Come let us be merry and joyfully sing, 
And drink a health round to the son of our King 
The royal and charming bright Laddy, 

"Who now is arrived on our Scottish shore 
Demanding his own, & asking no more 

But to banish the usurping son of a w e 

Who possesses the right of our Laddy. 

* * # * # 

""June 10, 1745", in the 1745 Edinburgh Collection, 14; "On 
the Tenth of June", Towneley MS. 106; "To All Loyal Subjects", 
Ibid. 79; "The Gracious Declaration", Hogg, II, 302; "My Laddie", 
(of uncertain age), ibid. I, 115; "The Clans are Coming", Ritson, II, 
85; "He Comes, the Hero Comes", Hogg, II, 82; "Britons who Dare to 
Claim", ibid. II, 52, or Towneley MS. 77. 
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"Let Jehovah have glory, the King have the crown; 
O Heaven, assist him! (he wants but his own) 
To pull usurpation and tyranny down, 
And prosper the cause of our Laddy." M 

Two popular and spirited songs which ostensibly belong to 
the same class I am sure are retrospective : ' ' The Athol Gath- 
ering," 51 and "Wha Wadna Fight for Charlie." 52 Burns 's 
"The White Cockade," first published in the Museum™ is 
an adaptation of "The Ranting Roving Lad," printed in 
Herd's 1776 collection, p. 179, not, as the editors of the Cen- 
tenary Burns state, 54 in Herd's 1769 collection. It is barely- 
possible that in the older song more is meant than meets the 
ear, and that it is a veiled Jacobitism. On the face of it, 
however, it is simply a love song. 

The first actual battle in the Forty-five took place at Pres- 
tonpans, 22 September, 1745, after the Prince had occupied 
the town of Edinburgh. The result is familiar to all readers 
of Waverley. One charge of the Highlanders drove Cope's 
regulars from the field in a panic, and left Charles virtually 
master of Scotland. Contemporary record of the victory ex- 
ists in the shape of some eleven songs or poems, a few of which 
are widely known. Some, on the other hand, may be dis- 
missed with a mention of their titles in the note. 55 Better than 
these is "A Song Made in the Year 1745," which I have found 
only in the Towneley MS.™ It is a chronicle of events from 
the landing of the Prince till after Prestonpans, written by 

"Page 79. 

a Hogg, II, 97. This I credit to the Shepherd himself. 

"Ibid. 100. 

63 No. 272. 

"Ill, 353. 

re In this list are "Hail Happy Scotland", Towneley MS. 118 and 190; 
"On the Signal Victory at Gladsmuir", 1745 Edinburgh Collection, 17; 
"Ode to C. P. R. after the Battle of Gladsmuir", ibid. 18; "Now Charles 
Asserts his Father's Rights", Hogg, II, 159; and "General Cope's 
Travels", Mackay's Jacobite Songs, 240. William Hamilton of 
Bangour, a Jacobite who suffered temporary exile for his loyalty, 
wrote soon after the battle an "Ode on Prestonpans", and sometime 
later "A Soliloquy", both of which may be found in his collected works, 
Edinburgh, 1850. 

M Page 56. 
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some one who drew freely from the older ' ' Up and War Them 
A', Willie" and who also furnished Adam Skirving with a 
few hints for " Prestonpans. " 

Skirving 's two ballads on this battle, "Johnnie Cope" and 
"Prestonpans", are among the best that the Jacobites ever 
wrote. The former seems to have been reprinted more often 
than any I have found, and occurs not infrequently outside 
of strictly Scottish collections. Skirving, "although a Ja- 
cobite, and apparently a spectator of the battle, . . . . 
seems to have taken no other part in the rising than by sing- 
ing ballads about it. ' ' 57 But he wrote ballads which are bet- 
ter than even "Killiecrankie" or " Sheriff muir. " r ' 8 The sec- 
ond of his two productions was printed, according to Pro- 
fessor Child, "shortly after the battle as a broadside." 59 
Like the first, it is easily accessible. 

One more ballad on Prestonpans completes the list. "The 
Mayor of Carlisle," printed by Hogg in a slightly improved 
form, 60 is inferior to Skirving 's work in almost every respect, 
but should be noted because it is the only surely contemporary 
ballad I have been able to find containing a reference to the 
capture of Carlisle by the Jacobites. 61 In other respects it 
is unimportant. 

After taking Carlisle the Prince's army marched south, 
finally reaching Derby, where, 5 December, 1745, they began 
the retreat into Scotland. There are few contemporary Ja- 
cobite accounts of the rest of the campaign. Anns and the 

"D. N. B. LII, 358. 

68 The best text of "Johnnie Cope" seems to be the one printed in 
Ritson, II, 84, as a "variation". Hogg prints this as his "second set", 
II, 113. Burns furnished a version to the Museum, no. 234, beginning 
"Sir John Cope trode the North right far". 

M Child (British Poets), VII, 167. In "Arms and the Man", London, 
1746, occurs an account of the rising interesting because it is sur- 
prisingly lenient towards the Highlanders. Hogg's version of this, 
II, 140, has been worked over by some hand. 

"Hogg, II, 134. A better text may be found in Ritson, II, 90. 

61 Carlisle was subsequently retaken after the Prince had left it on 
his retreat into Scotland, and many of its defenders executed. Among 
these was Col. Francis Towneley, leader of a small band of English 
Jacobites, whose French commission did not save him. 
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Man, and its Sequel, both London documents, 92 tell of General 
Hawley's defeat at Falkirk, 17 January, 1746, and of a skir- 
mish in which the Prince's rear-guard under Lord George 
Murray worsted a detachment of royal dragoons at Clifton. 
Hogg prints two songs on Falkirk, ' ' The Battle of Falkirk, ' ' 68 
and "The Highlandmen Came Down the Hill," 64 which are 
surely retrospective, possibly his own work. 

On the sixteenth of April, 1746, the Duke of Cumberland 
won the battle of Culloden, and put an end to the Forty-five. 
I have not found a single contemporary loyalist account of 
this disaster. Plenty of songs were written sixty years later, 
but none, apparently, at the time. 65 

After Culloden, and largely as a result of the rigorous 
measures which the government took to prevent any future 
rising, there appeared a number of songs attacking the 
"Bloody Duke," or lamenting the execution of the Scottish 
Lords, and a few pledging loyalty to the cause and urging a 
third attempt. 

The songs of the first class are uninteresting, despite their 
undoubted sincerity. 66 Two songs in Hogg's Relics, "The 
Battle of Val" 67 and "Up and Rin Awa', Willie," 68 do not 
seem to have been written till some time after the affair. 
Burns 's "I Hae Been at Crookieden," first published in the 
Museum," 3 is said by the editors of the Centenary to be 
' ' founded on an old Jacobite rhyme, ' ' 70 but no traces of it 

9 See note 59. 

"Hogg, II, 136. 

"Ibid. II, 138. 

" The song "Red Clan-Ronald's Men", Jacobite Minstrelsy, p. 302, 
is pretty surely retrospective. 

M See for example, the two "epitaphs", Hogg, II, 375 ; "Thou Butcher 
of the Northern Clime", Towneley, 78 ; "Towneleys Ghost," ibid., facsimile 
frontispiece, a rather good song, reminiscent in the first stanza of 
David Mallett's "William and Margaret." This is misprinted by Hogg 
as "Towley's Ghost." 

"Hogg, II, 196. 

"Ibid. II, 177. 

"No. 332. 

70 Op. Cit. Ill, 374. 
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are discoverable today. 71 "Cumberland and Murray's Descent 
into Hell, ' ' the most popular of all these attacks on the Duke, 
is the work of Allan Cunningham. 72 

As would be expected, the executions and banishments oc- 
casioned many laments for the victims. Several in the Towne- 
ley MS. 73 are obviously sincere, but otherwise negligible. The 
Roxburghe Ballads offer two, "Lady Kilmarnock's Lament," 74 
and "Lady Balmerino's Lament." 75 Shenstone's "Jemmy 
Dawson" is fairly well known, and may with some hesitation 
be included in the same class. Hogg preserves two which seem 
to date from approximately the end of the rising : " To All that 
Virtue 's Holy Ties Can Boast, " 76 a formal attack on Murray 
of Broughton, who turned state's evidence, and "The High- 
lander's Lament." 77 Smollett's "Tears of Scotland," one 
of his earliest publications, is more widely known than it de- 
serves to be. Ritson has a probably contemporary lament be- 
ginning "Let Mournful Britons now Deplore," 78 most in- 
appropriately set to the tune of "The Campbells are Com- 
ing." Only one song seems worthy of quotation here, and 
that chiefly for the reason that it does not seem to have been 
printed. On page 815 of the "original Buchan MS.," 79 
Harvard College library no. 25241.10, marked "N. P.,"— 
not published, — occurs "The Earl of Kilmarnock's Lament." 

71 Possibly a song in The Bards of Bon Accord, p. 192, represents the 
older version used by Burns. It does not seem likely, however. 

72 Using this song, with Burns's "I hae Been at Crookieden", and 
the anonymous "Though Geordie Reigns in James's Stead", someone 
concocted "Geordie Sits in Charlie's Chair", obviously retrospective. 

78 See "Verses on Lord Balmerino", p. 9 ; "To the Same Pretended 
Duke", p. 84; "If you the Paths of Honor Trod", p. 45; and others, 
passim. 

74 Op. Cit. VIII, 309. 

"Ibid. VIII, 310. See "The Wandering Blackbird", Ibid. 311. 

78 In couplets; Hogg, II, 372. 

77 This second is of questionable age. It first appeared in the 
Museum, no. 588. Hogg, II, 170. 

78 Ritson, II, 92. 

™"A volume entirely in Buchan's writing 'which contains all [the 
ballads] that Buchan ever collected except some "high kilted" ones in 
another volume' ". (Child, V, 398). 
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It is probably retrospective; perhaps the work of James 
Rankine : — 

"Hey my Eppie 

How my Eppie 

Sae lang's she'll think ere she see me now; 

In strong prison I ly, 

Has no power to fly, 

An' I'll never return to my Eppie, I trow. 

"Farewell to my Eppie 
My wish be wi' Eppie, 

Too soon will my Eppie receive my adieu; 
My sentence is past 
The morn is my last, 
An' I'll never won hame to my Eppie, I trow. 

"O Eppie my dearest 

Eppie my fairest, 

Sae mony sweet nights I hae spent wi' you; 
Now cauld is my hands, 
Sleet in iron bands 

I'll never mair stretch them, dear Eppie, to you. 
— Farewell, etc. 

"The charge is prepared, 
The lawyers are met, 
The judges have raised a terrible show; 

1 gang undismayed, 
My life is a debt, 

A debt of demands, sae take what I owe. 

"Wi' the trumpet's loud sounding 
The city 's rebounding, 

Us that 's poor pannels to our sentence maun bow; 
An' the morn 's the knell 
O' our sepulchre's bell, 
'Twill be a sad start to our Eppie, I trow. 

"But though I maun die 
I boldly defy, 

My faes for to say that my crime I do rue; 
Nor needs my proud kin 
Be ashamed of my sin, 
But sad will the heart of my Eppie be, now. 

"Good angels be keeping 
Her while she is sleeping, 
Cause fate may present my sad fate to her view; 
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And when I am dead 
Support her widow'd head, 
For sad will the heart of my Eppie be now. 
— Farewell, etc." 

Still more recent than these laments are a few songs writ- 
ten some time after Culloden, pledging loyalty to the cause, 
and describing the condition of the Jacobites. 80 Hogg pre- 
serves a few of uncertain date, 81 and at least one, of some 
value, which may possibly, as the gloss to the title indicates, be 
a production of 1746. The title is interesting, and indicates 
the general tone of the poem: — 

"A ballad for those whose honour is sound, 
Who cannot be named, and must not be found." 

I quote the last stanza: — 

"A health to those fam'd Gladsmuir gained, 

And circled Derby's cross; 
Who won Falkirk, and boldly strain'd 

To win Culloden moss. 
Health to all those who'll do't again, 

And no just cause decline. 
May Charles soon vanquish, and James reign, 

As they did lang syne." "* 

Some time before 1769, — for the song is published in Herd's 
collection of that year, — Dougal Graham, bellman of Glasgow, 
wrote what may fairly be called the last contemporary Jacob- 
ite lyric, " Turnimspike. " It is a resume of the state of 
affairs in Scotland after Culloden, a humourous ballad put 
into the mouth of a Highlander. It has been popular ever 
since Herd printed it, and is easily accessible. 83 After this 

80 Five in the Towneley MS. deserve passing mention. They are: 
"The Loyal Resolutions", p. 20; "England's Prayer", p. 87; "The 
Patriot", p. 117; (these three in couplets); "A Litany for the Year 
1750", p. 108; and "From Caledonia's Loyal Lands", pp. 1 and 55. 

81 "Come Let us be Jovial", Hogg, II, 71, and "Be Valiant Still", 
ibid. 89, are puzzling. "An Yon be He", ibid. 77, is made over from 
a set in the Museum, and does not appear, even in its new dress, to 
be a Jacobite lyric at all. 

83 Hogg, II, 169. 
'"Hogg, II, 109. 
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the "Poetry of the Jacobites" becomes merely "Jacobite 
Poetry," and that is another story. 8 * 

Franklyn Bliss Snyder. 
Northwestern University. 
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